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REPLY TO MISS EVERGREEN. 
—_—. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—>_—- 

S1R,—I assure you there was a severe struggle 
between my risible and lachrymal faculties, on pe- 
rusal of Miss Everyreen’s letter, in number seventy- 
six. By.the way, she has chosen a strange nom de 
guerre for one who is 

‘Withering on the virgin thorn, 
In single blessedness.” 


I could not, for some time, discover whether ber 
effusion was dictated by a spirit of disappointmeut, 
so often implanted in autumnal spinsters, or whe- 
ther it was the inspiration of real feeling and sev- 
timent, Although her inappropriate simile of the 
hardy veteran, whom I bave ever fouud soothed and 
delighted when he has 


** Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were won;” 


her “indelible tears,” as if, like Niobe, she had 
grown into a statue, and other far-fetched expres- 
sions, “mere pomp of words,” would convey the 
idea that she had not felt her subject; yet will I 
‘leal liberally towards the tender complainant ; and 
being unable to compliment ber on felicitous lan 
guage, 2 will admit that her advice has originated 
in solicitude for the happiness of her sex. The 
hypothesis assumed, I must, with my sweet Miss 
Evergreen, deplore the painful effects which too 
often result to the female of sensibility from the 
insidious conduct of those men who study a thou- 
sand arts to ingratiate themselves with the fair, 
merely to gratify a vain propensity and desire of 
trying their own power, and afterwards boasting 
of the conquests they have made. Such beings are 
actuated by motives which excite the abhorrence 
of every sensible mind; and, pity it is, that they 
are generally the class of characters which, in mo- 
dern fashionable society, claim and receive the 
greatest distinction from the other sex, while the 
man of sterling modesty, of sense, and of solid ac- 
quirement, scorning to debase himself by employing 
the insinuations which most readily find a channel 
into the female bosom, is either neglected, or only 


caressed from a fear of his just satire on the “ pretty 
triflers.” 


If Miss Evergreen’s counsel be sincere, we men 
must thank her for it; and those of us who can 
profit by it, ought, as she urges, to “ weigh it well 
in our minds.” In return, I shall take the liberty 
of throwing out a few hints to her and others of 
ber sex, who must attribute to their own frailtys 
more than to our treachery, the evils which she 
laments. 


If, yecredulous fair, ye never suffered the atten- 
tions of men to extend beyond a certain point, until 
they had made a declaration of their object, ye 
would not give them fair reason for the inference, 
that their empty devices were grateful to you ; and 
seeing themselves treated with comparative indif- 
ference, or only with the sanctioned politeness with 
which you met the advances of every well-bred man, 
their vanity would be wounded, and they would 
lose that stimulus for silent, but anmeaning court- 
ship, which your own unwise and iudelicate con- 
descension chiefly creates. Why, when ye are ad- 
dressed in terms of hyperbolical praise, either by 
the man of seuse, in order to increase his knowledge 
of human nature, or by the libertine, who, from his 
habitual debasement of mind, conceives nothing in 
woman attractive but personal charms, ov, by the 
brainless fop, to administer food to his own vanity, 
do ye not always interrogate yourselves to ascer- 
tain how far ye merit compliment? If ye would 
act by the honest suggestions of your own mind, 
evincing by your manner or your words, that ye 
have formed a correct estimate of the “ delicious 
essence,” the inducement for ridiculous devotion 
and adulation would be lost, and women would 
be held as equals and as rational beings by our 
sex, who, from contempt for the weaknesses of the 
mujority, are too prone to treat all like playthings, 
rather than intellectual companions. Why do ye 
not all follow the example of the lady, who, on 
being grossly flattered by a gentleman upon a first 
interview, archly replied, “ Pshaw! Sir, I have 
heard language of this kind so often, that it has 
become quite stale and uninteresting. Have you no- 
thing new to say on the subject?” The gentleman 
was intimidated at the moment, but formed a 
high opinion of the lady’s sense, and respected her 





in an infinitely greater degree than if she had been 





pleased by praises, of the just applicability of which 


he could not judge when they were uttered. 


Women are much too ready to impute motives 
which were never entertained, to attentions paid 
by polished men, without any sinister view or 
the most distant idea of stealing the affections. 
A circumstance, which once happened to myself, 
induces me to make this observation. IT was ac- 
quainted with an amiable family, in which there 
were several daughters, through the introduction 
of their brother, who was a particular friend. | 
had visited them half a dozen times, each time more 
gratified than the other, in the society of the younger 
branches. One of them played with great taste ; 
and enraptured me by the concord of “sweet suunds,” 
which her fingers drew from the strings. Being 
a passionate votary of Cecilia, I uttered some well- 
merited eulogies on her performance, and, in warm 
terms, urged a repetition; my countenance, nodoubi, 
bearing evidence of the delight which filled my bo- 
som. The lady blushed and simpered, and both 
herself and family concluded that I was infallibiy 
smitten, although it was the music I was really in 
love with, and not the performer. Meeting a friend, 
a few days afterwards, “So,” said he, “ 1 hear Miss 
*##*** has made a new conquest.” “Ab! indeed. 
Pray who is the gentleman?” He laughed at my 
affected ignorance, as he termed if, and named my- 
self, I seriously disclaimed the fact; and, after 
further conversation, he recommended me tu be 
wary in my deportment towards the ladies in ques- 
tion, concluding his admonition by relating an anec- 
dote of an acquaintance, who had been in the habit, 
occasionally, of visiting the family, and who was, 
point blank, asked by the mother, which of her 
daughters was the object of bis visits’ Having ‘4 
particular penchant for avy, he expressed himsel 
to that effect; and, on being told by the managing 
old lady, that he must not visit the house if he 
“ meant nothing” by it, he retreated with a good 
deal of consternation.—Fearing that I might find 
myself ia a similar predicament, I discontinued my 
visits, lest I should be charged, unjustly, with con- 
duct, such as Miss Evergreen deprecates. 
her words, “ The advice” of a young bachelor, who 
has seen a great deal of the world, “ may be treated 
with contempt ; however, I have no interest in what 
I advance,” 


To quote 


A few lines more:—It would greathy 
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contribute to the “ mutual happiuess of buth sexes,” 
if women would fearlessly assert their claims to consi- 
deration, and discountenance the flippancies in which 
we, too frequeutly, idly indulge. Let them credit 
no assertions which are not strengthened by actions, 
remembering, that, “ le langage des actions est tout 
auirement fort et persuasif que celui des paroles.” 
Nor let them credit any actions which bear flattery 
oo the face of them, if those actions do not take 
their value from declaration. Persuade your sex, 
my fair adversary, to discard some of their ruling 
fuibles, and you will find that men will admire them 
more, and feel much less inclination to make fouls 
of them, Another happy consequence will flow from 
adherence to this advice. There will be fewer silly 
men, aud the number of Miss Evergreens will be 
greatly diminished, If women tolerate fops and 
simpletons, these useless beings will increase. If 
they discountenance the butterflies, men of sense 
will be more disposed to marry, and so many old 
maidens will not be left to lay down rules for others, 
which they never followed themselves, to carp at 
their acighbours, and to check, by scandalous in- 
sinuation, the innocent enjoywents of their juniors. 
I commend myself to the lady who has elicited 
these strictures; and advise, when next she takes 
up her pen, iv condeamatiou of our sex, that she 
use a little more logic, and dive into the real cases 
of the mischief which she so pathetically depk: res. 
Your admirer, 


LEANDER. 
++ @6O++— 
LAW. 
<P 
[ Written for the Kaleidoscope. ] 
NO. 1. 





That a knowledge of the laws of our country, is re- 
cessary to be possessed by those only, who have adopt- 
ed this science as their profession, is a notion not less 
common than erroneous. To be acquainted with the 
leading principles and constituent parts of that com- 
pact by which sccietw is united and upheld, I conceive 
to be as incumbent upon the scholar and the gentleman 
as it is upon the lawyer. For although the minutia of 
the law is the peculiar business of the latter, yet the 
knowledge of our rights, and the obligations consequent 
thereon, ought to be the desire and concernment of all. 
"There are few indeed, who do not possess a rude idea 
oi --eir being bound to re:rai: from the perpetration 
of murder and from the commnissi on of theft, but there 
are many enjoying the priviiegcs of citizens with the 
ideas of barbarians. In ournatu ul :iate we are free, 
end as members of one social body we are free: in the 
formef condition, free to follow the inclinations of our 
own hearté and diversified desires, however vile and 
extensive; in the latter, free only, so far as that free- 
dom infringeth not on the freedom of others. A li- 
berty, which while it secures individual benefit, pro- 
motes collective advantage and security. The very es- 
sence then of that compact by which we are knit toge- 
ther, is the gradation which marks our connexion with 
each other; and consequently the most imperative du- 
ty we have to perform is the giving our support to, subd- 
mitting, and adhering to, the several parts which thus 
constitute and uphold the whole. To this end were 
the fermation and enactment of all laws, and for this 





very purpose did our forefathers abandon their natu- 
ral or primeval rights, for the enjoyment of that civil 
liberty, which “ giveth not the battle to the strong or 
the race to the swift,” but alike protects the mighty of 
the earth and those of low degree. We all stand, 
either in the situation of prince or subject, master or 
servant, husband or wife, parent or child, and various as 
are the stations, so various are our rights and duties. 
And it must occur to the most superficial observer, that 
the relative obligations imposed upon us in these res- 
pects, are not so generally known as they ought to be 
and might be. 

Ifthe proposed design of allotting a part of your 
miscellany for the reception of essays on legal subjects 
should be realized, doubtless these subjects will engross 
a competent share of investigation, and be the founda 
tion upon which some of your eorrespondents will 
erect their superstructure. 

That which is the “rule of our civil conduct” should 
most unquestionably occupy a considerable portion of 
our attention ; otherwise we are liable to err, not less 
from our natural depravity, than from our unpardon- 
able ignorance. Andthus we are opposed in the per- 
formance of our respective duties by an obstacle, which 
our own shameful lethargy alone enables to maintain 
its ground. 

The foregoing remarks are diffidently offered by way 
of introduction to the discussions before alluded to, the 
beneficial tendency of which cannot be doubted. The 
writer intends presuming occasionally to examine a 
few abstract points of tegal and general importance ; 
and he trusts there are many students, who will readi- 
ly gran: the aid of cheir knowledge and abilities to this 
department of your publication. 

WwW. 
—_ ion 
ITALIAN IMPROVISATORIT, 


—<—— 


TO THE EDITOR, 


S1r,—A long time has now elapsed since I bad 
the pleasure of addressing you on the subject of the 
Italian Improvisatori ; but in one of my last letters, 
I intimated my intention of giving, from a different 
source, a clearer aud fuller explanation of the seerets 
of the art, than what Siguor Sgricci seemed inclined 
to disclose. At the same time I shall make a few 
other remarks, which it is my most humble endeav- 
our and wish to render interestivg to your readers; 
for this purpose, I shall take the liberty of intro- 
ducing to them a new acquaintance, whose name | 
shall, however, not mention. Should it appear to 
you that I wander from my professed subject 
in the present letter, I beg you will consider it as 
merely proceeding from a sincere wish to make it 
more interesting and useful; and | am in hopes 
that this fragment of a letter from Rome, may be 
found to contain some little information on the 
Italian character. 

Purt of a letter on Rome.—* A short time before 
my departure-from the eternal city, f made the ac- 
quaintance of a young Neapolitan, who held a little 
provisory place in the Vatican library, and who bore 
the character of s famous Improvisatore. He was 
very polite towards me, and doubled his attentions 
with every opportunity. His society was, on many 
accounts, particularly attractive and delightful; be 
was perfectly well acquainted with every thing in 
Rome—ruins—cluisters—osterie ; spoke Latin with 
ease, aod with a very good choice of words; and 
possessed a thorough knowledge of the provincial 
dialect of his native language. He had all the 
classic writers of the Greeks aud Romans at his 
finger ends, and could repeat the whole of Virgil 
by heart. He was member ‘of the Arcadia aud 


Academia Tiberina ; and as a Latin Improvisatore, 
was not to be surpassed ” 

I do not here think it necessary to enter fully 
into all the circumstances of an acquaintance with 
this extraordinary character, and shall only mention 
a few things of more obvious allusion to my subject. 

“ He had written some political epigrams, which 
treated of the heroes, princes, ministers, battles, and 
treaties of the latest times, in good language, but 
without many new or acute thonghts; and he 
stated, that he had once obtained leave from the 
Censura to print them, but that the dedication, 
which he had addressed to Frederick the Great, 
King of Pussia, had spoiled all. This was very 
natural to suppose, and I asked him what were his 
reasons fur su singular an idea; upon which, he 
related a few anecdotes from the life of that king, 
whieh by no means showed his character in the most 
favourable point of view, and gave them as the chief 
ground of his admiration and attachment. ‘ Such 
a dead heretic,’ added he, * I prefer to the whole 
catholic world ”’ 

“ On another occasion he read me a Latin poem in 
honour of St. Luigi Gonzaga, which he had written 
on the occasion of an election to a professorship at 
the Collegio Romano, Apuliv begins the poem by 
calling the muses and graces together to sing, iu 
elegant verse, the birth, life, and death of the saint, 
whose name’s day was then celebrating on Parnassus, 
The ladies obey, and each is heard in different 
measure, so that almost all the Horatian metra are 
made use of in their turns, Apollo keeping the 
hexameter for himself. This little work was com- 
posed in good Latin, aud the variety of difficult 
metra increased its merit; but, upon the whole, it 
was acento made up of phrases aud images taken 
from the ancient classics. The Jesuits would have 
had it printed, but our hasty Improvisatore had 
quarrelled with them during the negociations, and 
thus printing aod professorship vanished in the air.” 

“* Kind readers, you may not, perhaps, perceive 
whither these criticisms may lead you, and for the 
purpose of characterising a single individual, they 
would certainly be misplaced here; but it is my in 


{ tention.to make my Improvisatore the representant of 


the learned ports in Italy, at the present day; and 
I do vot think that they cou'd be in any wise die. 
satisfied with my choice, for I must say, that { 
never met with any one amongst the Arcadians and 
Tiberiui, or what other poetical titles they may beas, 
who possgssed in so high a degree the qualifications 
of a poesu dotto ed inyegnoso. But I should be 
sorry tu give my foreign judgment in this case, weve 
it.not confirmed by their own epinion, according to 
which, he is un Mongibdello di poesia, un ingegno 
db secolo, d'un estro inesauribile ma qualche volta 
stravagante.* Now, I cannot say I ever remarked 
any poetical stravaganza in him, and I think that 
must have been said in allusion to the bold satire he 
allowed himself against religion and the church. 
This I must say in his favour, that he was free from 
pedantry, which is an extraordinary thing amongst 
people of bis profession in Rome. His extenrive 
acquirements and experience preserved him from 
that fault; but as sooo as he touched upon poetry, 
the powdered, stiff, tenth muse made herself only 
so much the more conspicuous ; of this, I will give 
but a single instance: one day I wrote him the 
bouts rimés of a sonetto serio, aud amongst theve, 
the word capelli; at this my Improvisatore seemed 
much astomshed, aod begged | would change the 
rhyme, as that Gothic word could not, with pro- 
priety, be used in elevated poetry. 

“ J ‘soon after this left Rome for Albano, and in- 
vited my friend to visit me there, which he did.” The 
result of a farther acquaintance with this singular 
character, | reserve fur another paper. Recom- 
mending the above to your kind attention, 

1 remain, respectfully, 





* Alltheae honourable tities are given unchanged from 





the mouths of well known Roman literati, and poets, 
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Scientific Wecords. 


CNT RITES 
[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 


NEW THEORY OF OPTICS AND REFRACTION. 








Re 
The last number of the Monthly Magazine contains 
the following paragraph. We have not seen the publi- 
cation to which it alludes; but, from the singular 
nature of the statements made, so contrary to the ac- 
knowledged laws of optics, imagine that there must be 
something fallacious in the experiments.—Edit. Kal. 


*¢ Dr. Reade, of Cork, has published a variation of 
the common experiment illustrative of refraction, and 
by using a glass vessel instead of an opaque one; and 
he seems to prove ro ey the possibility of dispute, that 
an image is formed at the surface of the water, or 
transparent medium, which becomes the object of vision, 
consequently that there is no bending of rays, and no 
such principle as refraction! Any person may verifv 
this experiment, and by holding the glass in different 
situations and by shaking the water, satisfy himself that 
the old doctrine of refraction is an error, and conse- 
quently that all our diagrams and illustrations on this 
subject are so many false analogies. By other equally 
simple experiments, he shows, that in forming an in- 
verted image there is no crossing of rays, but that the 
image is the result of reflection within the lens. Every 

rinciple of the Newtonian philosophy, after flourishin 

r a century, seems, therefore, likely to be ute sore 
and nothing remains but diagrams, unconnected with 
the true operations of nature.” 





MUSICAL KALEIDOSCOPE. 
ie 

‘* A very curious invention has been made in the art 
of musical composition. It consists in the use of pre- 
pared cards, on each of which a bar of an air is arranged 
according to a certain rythm and key. Four packs of 
these cards, marked A, B, C, and D, are mingled to- 
gether, and as the cards are drawn and arranged before 
a performer in the order of that series, it will be found 
that an original air is obtained. ‘The cards hitherto 
oe as waltzes, and succeed perfectly.”—-Thomson’s 

nnals. 


SINGULAR SPECIES OF STRAWBERRY. 
.——— 

«* A correspondent states, that the singular species of 
strawberry lately noticed in the public papers, found in 
Scotland, and which, like the famous Glastonbury thorn, 
blooms in. winter, is not confined to one part of our is- 
land but has flourished upwards of 50 years in the gar- 
den of Tintern Abbey, the seat of Cesar Colclough, Esq. 
It was transplanted thither from Holland by a Mr. Si- 
mon, who presented it to one of Mr. Colclough’s ances- 
tors.”— Thomson’s Annals. 





THE FLORIDAS. 


—<—>>—_ 

The territory which is now ceded to the United 
States, says the Boston Centinel, is about 400 miles 
long by 340 broad, at its widest part. Part of it forms 
a large tongue of land projecting into the Atlantic, and 
extending to within 150 miles of the island of Cuba. Its 
interior boundaries are on the States of Georgia and 
Alabama. The population is not supposed to exceed 
30,000, besides wandering Indians. St. Augustine, 
Pensacola, and St. Marks, are the three largest towns. 
The harbour of Pensacola is said by seamen to be one 
of the safest in the world; but vessels drawing more 
than 21 feet of water cannot ecw the shoal at the 
entrance. The first occupants of the territory were the 
Spaniards, but they were frequently expelled by the 
rench and other adventurers. In 1763 it was ceded to 
England in exchange for Cuba, which, with Yankee 
aid, she had captured in the preceding war. During 
the American war the Spaniards repossessed themselves 
pod of the country, and at eo of 1785 it was 
ceeded to Spain. It is now part of the United States, 
and its mutations have ceased. The possessor of the 
Floridas holds the key of the West Indies, and com- 


SHIRT TREE! 
—__ 

The numerous and well known voyages to the South Sea 
Islands, &c. have made us all well acquainted with what 
is called the bread tree, as well as another kind, known 
under the name of the butter tree. But it remained for 
the indefatigable M. Humboldt to discover in the wilds of 

South America, a tree which producesready-made shirts. 


Humboldt, ‘‘ shirt trees fifty feet high. The Indians 
cut off cylindrical pieces two feet in diameter, from which 
they peel the red and fibrous bark, without making any 
longitudinal incision. This bark affords them a sort of 
garment, which resembles sacks of a very coarse texture, 
and without a seam. The upper opening serves for the 
head, and twe lateral holes are cut to admit the arms. 
The natives wear these shirts of marima in the rainy sea- 
son: they have the form of the ponchos and ruanos of 
cotton, which are so common in New Granada, at Quito, 
and in Peru. As in these climates the riches and bene- 
ficence of nature are regarded as the primary causes of 
the indolence of the inhabitants, the Missionsries do not 
fail to say in showing the shirts of marima, ‘in the forests 
of the Oroonoko, garments are found ready made on the 
trees.” We may add to this tale of the shirts, the pointed 
caps, which the spathes of certain palm trees furnish, and 


which resemble coarse net work.” —Tilloch’s Mag. 





THE YELLOW FEVER, AND PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 
CONTAGION. 
Ee 


** An English physician has lately published a letter 
against the precautionary measures adopted by the Spa- 
nish government to prevent contagion. He observes, 
that the fears which these measures excite, the want of 
care experienced by the sick who are abandoned, and the 
famine which follows the suspension of all communica- 
tion with a town, are circumstances which extend the 
ravages of the fever to those who would otherwise have 
resisted the contagion. He advises the cleaning of the 
places where the disease prevails, and the allowing per- 
sons not affected to remove to healthy districts. 

* The following Prize Questions connected with this 
subject have lately been proposed by the Academic So- 
ciety of Nantes: 

* What are the origin, the causes, and the nature, of 
the yellow fever ?’ 

¢ What are the means of preventing it ??”—Thom- 
son’s Annals. 





ON THE ORIGINAL INVENTOR OF STEAM-BOATS. 
- 

This subject as well as the question relative to the first 
discoverer of the steam-engine, is almost worn thread- 
bare. We shall, however, present our readers with the 
following remarks from the last number of Thomson’s 
Annals of Philosophy.—EDIT. KAL. 


** It is generally supposed that the application of the 
steam-engines to the purpose of navigation is of very re- 
cent invention: this, Eoucven, is not the case, as a patent 
was granted to Jonathan Hulls in 1736, in which it was 
expressly stated that he should employ it for the convey- 
ance of vessels. The specification is placed at the begin- 
ning of a very rare tract preserved in the library of the 
British Museum. The above work is illustrated by an 
engraved plate, representing a steam-boat towing a large 
vessel, and contains the following account of the appa- 
ratus employed : 

‘In some convenient part of the tow-boat, there is 
placed a vessel, about two-thirds full of water, with the 
top close shut ; this vessel being kept boiling, rarefies the 
water into a steam; this steam being conveyed through 
a large pipe into a cylindrical vessel, and there condensed, 
makes a vacuum, which causes the weight of the atmos- 
phere to press on this vessel, and so presses down a pis- 
ton that is fitted into this cylindrical vessel in the same 
manner as in Mr. Newcomen’s engine, with which he 
raises water by fire.” 

‘* After Hulls, we may place M. Duquet, the Mar- 
quis de Jouffroy, and Lord Stanhope, as the next in the 
list of candidates for the honour of this invention, all of 
whom are prior to Fulton, the so much boasted transat- 
lantic engineer. We have noticed this subject, as it 
serves to illustrate a part of the history of the most 
stupendous machine which science has yet.presented to 


‘* We saw on the slope of the Cerra Dnida,” says M. | g 


SINGULAR METEOROLOGICAL PHENOMENON 18 
IRELAND, 


ae 


‘* At Letterkenny, Aug. 31, about eleven A. M. there 
was a weak breeze from the south-west, the barometer 
at ‘ changeable,’ with an appearance of heavy rain, which 
— to fall about forty minutes after eleven o'clock, 
and continued until twelve, at which time there was a 
dead calm, and the rain ceased. The sun had not shone 
during the morning, but a few minutes after twelve the 
atkness increased in a most extraordinary manner. At 
one there was not sufficient light to transact business ; 
the domestic fowls went to roost; and mechanics and 
labourers quitted their work. Neither barometer nor 
thermometer changed a line from what they had been at 
ten o'clock. There was a dead calm, and the chimney 
smoke rose in perpendicular columns, till lost in masses 
of dark clouds, with which the concave surface of the 
heavens was covered. The appearance of those clouds 
were something like those dark blue volumes of smoke 
which arise from an explosion of gunpowder, and they 
seemed piled on each other, tier above tier, from the 
horizon to the zenith, where they concentrated so as to 
form the apparent vertex of a Gothic arch. Through 
small interstices, where those gigantic masses appeared 
to lap over each other, ap to issue a faint gleam of 
sulphurous light. 

** At one o’clock, the meadows of a light green, ap- 
peared dark green--objects of a dark green seemed quite 
a dark bottle-green, and the dark gravel of some roads 
appeared of a blackish blood colour. Men’s faces and 
dresses were changed in the same manner, so that 
people looked at each other with astonishment and awe. 

he colours were all of the finest tint and shade, very rich 
and mellow. The clouds which, though they seemed 
to the naked eye perfectly still, when viewed pews ha 
telescope, appeared to oscillate after the manner of the 
aurora borealis without changing their relative positions. 
This darkness continued till two o'clock, and to such a 
degree as that scarcely any person could read or write 
within doors without approaching close so the windows. 
A little after two there was observed a gentle motion of 
the clouds from the south-west; they moved almost 
imperceptibly to the north and east, and about three 
the darkness was dispelled, and cocks began to crow, 
and the swallows to fly about, as though it had been 
early in the morning.” —Monthly Mag. 





MUSICAL PHENOMENON. 
— 


Amongst the interesting spectacles witnessed, at 
at the late festival in celebration of the institution 
of the Scottish Hospital (Viscount Melville in the 
chair) was the Grand Union Violoncello, which was 
layed upon by a performer from Dundee, named 

atson, who is entirely deprived of sight. He made 
use of his feet in order to elicit notes from a bass viol, 
while he played the violin with his hands, and upon the 
Pandean pipes with his mouth. This extraordinary 
performer exhibited to a remarkable extent the results 
of industry and ingenuity, although deprived of the 
most valuable of the senses. 





DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT BOATS IN IRELAND. 
—__—— 


Two oak canoes of great antiquity have lately been 
discovered in Loughisland Ravey, near Castlewellan, 
Ireland. They were each 21 feet in length, and exca- 
vated from the tree; the whole of the wood being per- 
fectly sound and in a high state of preservation. It ap- 
ars that they were intended, when lashed together, to 
form a double boat, such as is now employed in the 
South Seas, the right side of the one, and the left side 
of the other being convex in form, while the two oppo- 
site sides were a strait, so that they could very 
readily be joined together. Unfortunately the finders of 
these primeval relicts in a few hours destroyed what the 
lapse of ages had failed to effect.-Thomson's Annals. 





Singular proof of the efficacy of Soot in the preservation 
of Animal Matter.—A tew days ago, on the removal of 
a board in the interior of a chimney, in a gentleman's 
drawing-room, in York, a pigeon was fotind that bad 
been missing nearly five months. Its body had become 
uite hard, and the feathers so firmly attached to it, 
that with the addition of a pair of glass eyes, it would 
have equalled almost any preservation in the finest col- 
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LINES, 
WRITTEN BY MOONLIGHT. 


Rememb’rest thou that autumn night, 
When the moon shed her clearest light 
On distant cot, and spreading tree, 
Making all beautiful ? And we, 

Arm lock’d in arm—hand clasp’d in hand, 
Pac’d slowly o’er the glittering sand, 
Feeling, as much as man may feel, 
Happiness—Oh ! "twas sweet to steal 
To one lov’d haunt, and there enjoy 
One short hour’s peace, without alloy, 
Save from affection’s fear, that ever 
Hearts so entwin’d as ours should sever. 


That very moon e’en now I see! 
Her beams, a beauteous galaxy ; 
Herself, love’s mirror; for where’er 
Affection’s gaze is wand'ring, there 
(Sympathy’s orb) "twill ever find 
The reflex idols of the mind ; 

And in her disk, Fancy may see 
Sketches of bland felicity, 

Which was—but ne’er again may be. 


Oh! dost thou view her, love? Art thou 
Raising thy mild eye heav’nward now, 
Reflecting on the days gone by, 

When, dearest Malcolm, thou and I 
Watch’d her together as she sail’d 

In purest ether, all unveil’d, 

Smiling upon us? Oh! that night, 

Is clad in mem’ry’s fairest light ! 

And surely, love, to us *twas given, 

As a sweet antepast of Heaven ! 


—_—?--<} <> << 
TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—Notwithstanding the severe caustic of your 
Proteus correspondent (O’Goster, alias O’Shaughnasey, 
alias G.) I have again ventured to address you. To the 
beauties of your Irish friend’s poetry, no one can be 
more alive than myself; but I cannot allow him to turn 
critic (chiefly) for the purpose of praising his own works ; 
this is such a piece of egotism as to be unpardonable, 
even in so great a poet, and, in my opinion, sullies the 
wreath his muse has gained him. As to the severity 
with which he has treated me, let that pass; though, 
by the way, I should wish to advise him, that I may be 
a Beeotian (if want of learning constitutes one) but, in 
point of a liberal spirit, I will not bow, even to Mister 
©’Goster himself. I think it proper to inform you, 
that the following lines were composed previous to the 
uppearance of the Lieutenant's critique, otherwise it 
naight appear as somewhat presumptuousin me to attempt 
again the thorny path of Parnassus. I now take my 
leave, as an author, of the readers of the Kaleidoscope. 
1 have spent many pleasant hours in the perusal of its 





pages, and shall be happy to see it increase in popularity 
adequate to its merit.—Believe me, Sir, your well-wisher» 


Manchester, 5th Dec. ALCANDER. 
i 


WOMAN. 
—- 
How varied are the ways of life, 
How chequer’d isthe page ; 
One bustling scene of storms and strife, 
From childhood up to age. 
Some little bliss our bosoms know ; 
But, ah, how soon ’tis past ! 
For joy but serves to usher woe, 
As zephyr doth the blast. 


Yet nature’s hand hath kindly strew’d « 
Some flowers, to make it gay ; 

Or who, through life’s wide pathway rude, 
Could make his wearied way. 


She gave us friendship from above, 
Our sorrows to beguile ; 

But, chief, she gave us Woman’s love, 
And Woman’s cheering smile. 


Without her, vain would autumn gray 
His ripen’d treasures bring, 

Fair summer’s flowrets blossom gay, 
Or odours breathe in spring. 


Her presence lessens every woe, 
And sooths the ills of life ; 

As mother, sister, friend ; but, Oh! 
Far dearer still as wife. 


Not unto you, whose vows were told 
At lucre’s sordid shrine; 

Not unto you, ye slaves to gold, 
I dedicate my rhyme: 


But unto those whose hearts can prize 
The soft endearing tie, 

The love that throbs in Woman’s breast, 
And dances in her eye. 


The hand that smooths the pillow’s down, 
When woe and pain intrude ; 

The tongue that charms afflictions frown 
And brightens solitude. 


These, these from Woman’s virtues flow ; 
These are her pride and boast; 

And happiest he her,worth who knows, 
And estimates it most. 


—~>-~>~+> > _ 
TO JULIA, 


ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


—=—- 


Julia, permit a friend to say, 

In greeting thee this natal day, 

That ne’er before December hour 
Produc’d on earth so sweet a flow’r, 
That ne’er before to grace a form, 

With beauty bright, with feeling warm, 
More virtues left their heav’nly sphere, 
To form a constellation here. 


Long may that beauty’s living glow, 
The sigh of admiration draw ; 

Long may that virtuous tenderness, 
Thyself, thy dear connexions bless ; 
And each returning birthday bring 
Increase of pleasure on its wing, 

And never sorrow intervene, 

Till life’s December close the scene; ° 
And holy hope, and faith arise 

To waft thy spirit to the shies— 

Thy native skies, where forms of light 





Shall hail their sister with delight. 
ZERO, 


NUT-BROWN ALE. 
a 
(Suggested by the perusal of some lines on Solitude, in 
a late Kaleidoscope.) 
ie 
I dearly love thee, nut-brown ale ; 
And, by my faith, I can’t but think, 
Tis greater joy of thee to drink, 
Where mirth and revelry prevail ; 
Than sit apart, and lonely brood, 
Beneath the pow’r of Solitude. 


Let me enjoy the jovial hour, 
And feel thy renovating power ; 
Though midst the cares of life I’m tost, 
And every other joy is lost ; 
Even midst the tempest’s deaf’ning roar, 
When billows lash the ** sounding shore :” 
My humble thoughts would soar no higher, 
Than from the flowing bowl to quaft’ 
Thy sav’ry streams, and gaily laugh 
Around the smile-encircled fire. 
Although, indeed, thy homely name 
Bespeaks thee but of humble fame, 
Fo none thy worth Ill yield ; 
*Gainst old Sir Falstaff’s cheering sack, 
And every other drink, [°ll back 
Thy worth against the field. 
Where’er through life my path may be, 
Oh! nut-brown ale, I’ll stick to thee. 


-—>>+<o— 


¢& A young woman became much attached to a gentle- 
man of a superior rank in life, resident in her fa- 
ther’s family. He was induced by his friends to give 
her up; and, in the desolation of her desertion, she 
wrote the following lines. 
—. 
TO Y——. 


a 


oO. W. 


«© You deem it strange, 

That I should love one bright peculiar star, 
And seek to wed it, theugh so high 
Above me.” Shan speares 


Sweetly stealing o’er my eye, 

Soft slumber soothes each sense to rest, 
And visions of felicity, 

Present the form I love the best. 


Ah! there it is—the magic nfien ; 
Anda blushing maiden modesty, 

Must start, and pause, and sigh between, 
That dreams give such identity ! 


Yes! only thine—those features fine— 
** That seen, became a part of sight,” 

I trace their graceful, flowing line, 
Beaining with intellectual light. 


I trace the soul, so far above 
The common herd of mortal kind ; 
At once it stole, and fixed my love— 
The homage of a simple mind. 


Yet it was not, that on thy cheeks, 
Youth’s brilliant roses softly lie, 

Where the blood eloquently speaks 
Expression’s perfect harmony. 


Aspire; attain, and cultivate ; 
Tatelligence, so great as thine, . 
Is destined for a nobler fate, 
A lottier love than mine! 


But, oh! where spirit speaks to soul, 
Freed from its gross material part, 

Thou perhaps may’st own the fond control, 
Thou broke on earth-eand broke my heart ! 
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IMPROMPTU, 

On hearing that a beautiful young Lady had succeeded 
4 la Crib, in protecting her black attendant from the 
merciless attack of a rival of his, in a love affair. 

To Wilberforce, 
We owe, of course, 
The meed of grateful strains ; 
Whom genius fir’d, 
And heaven inspired, 
To burst the Negro’s chains : 


But yet more, far, 
Is due to her, 
Who, to protect poor Sooty, 
¢Would aim a crack, 
To save her black, 
And prove a striking beauty ! 


— + +O +4 oe 
[SELECTION.] 
adie 
ON AN INFANT. 

BY SIR WILLIAM JONES. 
ee 


On parent knees, a naked new born child, 

Weeping, thou sat’st, whilst all around thee smil’d. 
So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile, when all around thee weep. 
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CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


sraughts. 


SITUATION XXI. 
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(Number 60 of Sturges.) 
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White io move and win. 
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THE PLAY. 
w. 32—27 
b. 23——32 


Ww. 26—28 
WHITE WINs. 
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Chit Chat. 


ON THE SHORTNESS OF TIME. 


—<—=_—- 


[In the following admonitions = the right use of 
time, it will be perceived that the poem is written on 
the text prefixed, and that the first line of each stanza 
is borrowed froin it.] 

“ Behold, alas! our days we spend ; 
«* How yain they be, how soon they end.” 








EPEHOLD, 
How short a span 
Was long enough of old 
To measure out the life of man ; 
In those well-temper’d days, the time was then 
Survey’d, cast up, and ree three score years and ten. 

And what is that ? 

They come, and slide, and pass, 

Before my pen can tell thee what ; 

The posts of Time are swift, which mo run 
Their seven short stages o’er, their short-liv’d task is 
one. 

OUR DAYS 
Begun, we lend 
To sleep, to antic plays 
And toys, until the first stage end ; 

Twelve waning moons, twice five times told, we give 
To unrecover’d life; we rather breathe than live! 
WE SPEND 
A ten year’s breath 
Before we apprehend 
What ’tis to live, or fear a death: 

Our childish dreams are fill’d with painted joys, 
Which please oursense awhile,and waking, prove but toys. 
HOW VAIN 
And wretched is 
Poor man that doth remain 
A slave to such a state as this! 

His days are short at longest, few at most ; 
They are but bad at best; yet lavish’d out, or lost. 
THEY BE 


The secret springs 
That make our minutes flee 
On wheels more swift than eagle's wings! 

Our life’s a clock, and every gasp of breath 
Breathes fortha warning grief, till time shallstrikeadeath. 
HOW SOON 
Our new-born light 
Attains to full-ag’d noon; 

And this, how soon to grey-hair’d night ! 

We spring, we bud, we blossom, and we blast, 

Ere we can count our days, our days they flee so fast, 
THEY END 
When scarce begun 5 
And ere we apprehend 
That we begin to live, our life is done. 

Man, count thy days, and if they fly too fast 
For thy dull thoughts to count, count every day thy last. 
PYTHAGORAS'S NOTION OF POLITENESS. 

It is an evenness of soul which excludes, at the same 
time, both insensibility and too much earnestness. It 
supposes a quick discernment to perceive immediately 
the different characters of men; and, by a sweet conde- 
scension adapts itself to each man’s taste, not to flatter, 
but to calm his passions. In a word, it is a forgetting 
of ourselves in order to seek what may be agreeable to 
others; but in so delicate a manner as to let them 
scarce perceive that we are sc employed. It knows how 
to contradict with respeet, and to please without adula- 
tion; and is equally remote from an insipid complai- 
sance and a low familiarity. 

WHIMSICAL ADVERTISEMENT. 

Strayed, and is supposed to be held in ‘*durance vile” 
(by some viler person) for the sake of her milk, a small 
white and brown goat, without horns. Though this is 
a remarkable animai, yet the owner will not swear to 
her identity (not being much given to swearing); but 
in case of her being seen, he wil] suggest to his Honour 
the Fiscal, a shorter and less expensive mode of proving 
property in goats’ flesh ; that is, he will submit to the 
decision of the goat herself; being persuaded she will 
do justice as soon as permitted, by coming home; and 
he knows every honest mind will consider this evidence 





of a goat, as conclusive proof of property. He takes 
egy em to et gg jailer of this animal, 
either to let her loose in the dark, or to keep her darkly 
close; because, if seen, it will be tried whether the 
transgressor will get so easily off (as some have lately 
done) for committiug theft ‘* under colour or protection 
of law,” not for the price but for the principle. 


Che Gleaner. 


** Tam buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” WorTrTon. 














THE TRAVELLER. 








INTERESTING AND RECENT ACCOUNT OF THE 
FALLS OF NIAGARA, &c. 


—— 
[From Howison’s Sketches of Upper Canada. | 
—<=>—. 

‘‘The form of Niagara Falls is that of an irregular 
semicircle, about three quarters of a mile in extent. 
This is divided into two distinct cascades, by the inter- 
vention of Goat Island, the extremity of which is per- 
pendicular, and in a line with the precipice over which 
the water is projected. The cataract on the Canada side 
of the river is called the Horse-shoe, or Great Fall, from 
its peculiar form ; and that next the United States, the 
American Fall. 

‘* Three extensive views of the Falls may be obtained 
from three different places. In general, the first op- 
portunity travellers have of seeing the cataract is from 
the high-road, which, at one point, lies near the bank o 
the river. This place, however, being considerably above 
the level of the Falls, anda good way beyond them, at- 
fords a view that is comparatively imperfect and unim- 
posing. 

‘©The Table Rock, from which the Falls of Niagara 
may be contemplated in all their grandeur, lies on an 
exact level with the edge of the cataract, on the Canada 
side, and, indeed, forms a part of the precipice over 
which the water gushes. It derives its name from the 
circumstanceof its projecting beyond the cliffs that sup- 
port it like the leaf of a table. To gain this position it 4s 
necessary to descend a steep bank, and to follow a path 
that winds among shrubbery and trees, which entirely 
conceal from the eye the scene that awaits him whotraver- 
sesit. When near the termination of this road, a few steps 
carried me beyond all these obstructions, and a magni- 
ficient amphitheatre of cataracts burst upon my view 
with appalling suddenness and majesty. However, in 
a moment the scene was concealed from my eyes by a 
dense cloud of spray, which involved me so completely, 
that I did not dare to extricate myself. A mingled rush- 
ing and thundering filled my ears. I could see nothing 
except when the wind made a chasm in the spray, and 
then tremendous cataracts appeared to encompass me on 
every side, while below, a raging and foamy gulf of un- 
discoverable extent lashed the rocks with its hissing 
waves, and swallowed, under a horrible ebscurity, the 
smoking floods that were precipated into its bosom. 

** At first, the sky was obscured by clouds; but aftera 
few minutes the sun burst forth, and the breeze subsiding 
at the same time, permitted the spray to ascend perpen~ 
dicularly. A host of pyramidal clouds rose majestically, 
one after another, from the abyss at the bottom of the 
Fall; and each, when it had ascended a little above the 
edge of the cataract, displayed a beautiful rainbow, 
which in a few moments was gradually transferred into 
the bosom of the cloud that immediately succeeded. The 
spray of the Great Fall had extended itself throngh a 
wide space directly over me, and, receiving the full in. 
fluence of the sun, exhibited aluminous and magnificent 
rainbow, which continued to over-arch and irradiate the 
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spot on which I stood, while I enthusiastically coutem- 
plated the indescribable scene. 

‘¢ Any person, who has nerve enough (as I had) may 
plunge his hand into the water of the Great Fall after it 
is projected over the precipice, merely by lying down 
flat, with his face beyond the edge of the Table Rock, 
and stretching out his arm to its utmost extent. The 
experiment is truly a horrible one, and such as I would 
not wish to repeat; for, even to this day, I feel a shud- 
dering and recoiling sensation when I recollect having 
been in the posture above described. 

‘6 The body of water which composes the middle part 

of the Great Fall is so immense, that it descends nearly 
two-thirds of the space without being ruffled or broken, 
and the solemn calmness with which it rolls over the 
edge of the precipice is finely contrasted with the per- 
turbed appearance it assumes after having reached the 
gulf below. But the water towards each side of the Fall 
is shattered the moment it drops over the rock, and 
loses as it descends, in a great measure, the character of 
a fluid, being divided into pyramidal-shaped fragments, 
the bases of which are turned upwards. The surface of 
the gulf below the cataract presents a very singular as- 
pect; seeming, as it were, filled with an immense quan- 
tity of hoar frost, which is agitated by small and rapid 
undulations. The particles of water are dazzlingly white, 
and do not apparently unite together, as might be sup- 
posed, but seem to continue for a time in a state of dis- 
tinct comminution, and to repel each other with a thrilling 
and shivering motion which cannot easily be described. 

*¢ The noise made by the Horse-shoe Fall, though 

very great, is infinitely less than might be expected, and 
varies in loudness according to the state of the atmos- 
phere. When the weather is clear and frosty, it may be 
distinctly heard at the distance of ten or twelve miles: 
nay much further when there isa steady breeze: but I 
have frequently stood upon the declivity of the high 
bank that overlooks the Table Rock, and distinguished 
a low thundering only, which at times was altogether 
drowned amidst the rearing of the rapids above the 
cataract. In my opinion, the concave shape of the Great 
Fall explains this circumstance. The noise vibrates 
from one side of the rocky recess to the other, and a little 
only escapes from its confinement, and even this is less 
distinctly heard than it would otherwise be, as the pro- 
fusion of spray renders the air near the cataract a very 
indifferent conductor of sound. 

**The road to the bottom of the Fall presents many 
more difficulties than that which leads to the Table Rock. 
After leaving the Table Rock, the traveller must proceed 
down the river nearly half a mile, where he will come 
to a small chasm in the bank, in which there is a spiral 
staircase enclosed in a wooden building. By descending 
this stair, which is seventy or eighty feet perpendicular 
height, he will find himself under the precipice on the 
top of which he formerly walked. A high but sloping 
bank extends from its base to the edge of the river ; and 
on the summit of this there is a narrow slippery path, 
covered with angular fragments of rock, which leads to 
the Great Fall. The impending cliffs, hung with a pro- 
fasion of trees and brushwood, over-arch this road, and 
seem to vibrate with the thunders of the cataract.—In 
some places they rise abruptly to the height of one hund- 
red feet, and display upon their surfaces, fossil shells, 
and the organic remains of a former world; thus sub- 
limely leading the mind to contemplate the convulsions 
which nature has undergone since the creation. As the 
traveller advances, he is frightfully stunned by the ap- 
palling noise ; for clouds of spray sometimes envelop 
him, and suddenly check his faltering steps; rattlesnakes 
start from the cavities of the rocks, and the scream of 


which obscure the gulf of the cataract, at intervals an- 
nounce that the raging waters have hurled some be- 
wildered animal over the precipice. After scrambling 
among pilesof huge rocks that obstruct his way, the tra- 
veller gains the bottom of the Fall, where the soul can be 
susceptible only of one emotion, viz. that of uncontroll- 
able terror. 

‘* It was not until I had, by frequent excursions to the 
Fall, in some measure familiarized my mind with their 
sublimities, that I ventured to explore the penctralia of 
the Great Cataract. The precipice over which it rolls 
is very much arched underneath; while the impetus 
which the water receives in its descent projects it far be- 
yond the cliff, and thus an immsense Gothic arch is form- 
ed by the rock and the torrent. Twice I entered this 
cavern, and twice I was obliged to retrace my steps, lest 
I should be suffocated by the blasts of dense spray that 
whirled around me; however, the third time I succeed- 
ed in advancing about twenty-five yards. Here darkness 
began to encircle me; on one side, the black cliff stretch- 
ed itself into a gigantic arch far above my head, and on 
the other, the dense and hissing torrent formed an im- 
penetrable sheet of foam, with which I was drenched in 
a moment. The rocks were so slippery, that I could 
hardly keep my feet, or hold securely by them; while 
the horrid din made me think the precipices above were 
tumbling down in colossal fragments upon my head. 

‘* It is not easy to determine how far an individual 
might advance between the sheet of water and the rock ; 
but were it even possible to explore the recess to its ut- 
most extremity, scarcely any one, I believe, would have 
courage to attempt an expedition of the kind. 

‘* A little way below the Great Fall, the river is, com- 
paratively speaking, so tranquil, that a ferry-boat plies, 
between the Canada and American shores, for the con- 
venience of travellers. When I first crossed, the heaving 
flood tossed about the skiff with a violence that seemed 
very alarming; but as soon as we gained the middle of 
the river, my attention was altogether engaged by the 
surpassing grandeur of the scene beforeme. I was now 
within the area of a semi-circle of cataracts, more than 
three thousand feet in extent, and floated on the surface 
of a gulf, raging, fathomless, and interminable. Ma- 
jestic cliffs, splendid rainbows, lofty trees, and columns 
of spray, were the gorgeous decorations of this theatre of 
wonders, while a dazzling sun shed refulgent glories 
upon every part of the scene. Surrounded with clouds 
of vapour, and stunned into a state of confusion and ter- 
ror by the hideous noise, I looked upwards to the height 
of one hundred and fifty feet, and saw vast floods, dense, 
awful, and stupendous, vehemently bursting. over the 
precipice, and rolling down, as if the windows of heaven 
were opened to pour another deluge upon the earth. 
Loud sounds, resembling discharges of artillery or vol- 
canic explosions, were now distinguishable amidst the 
watery tumult, and added terrors to the abyss from which 
they issued. Thesun, looking majestically through the 
ascending spray, was encircled by a radiant halo; whilst 
fragments of rainbows floated on every side, and mo- 
mentarily vanished, only to give place to a succession of 
others more brilliant. Looking backwards, I saw the 
Niagara river, again become calm and tranquil, rolling 
magnificently between the towering cliffs that rose on 
either side, and receiving showers of orient dew-drops 
from the trees that gracefully over-arched its transparent 
bosom. A gentle breeze ruffled the waters, and beau- 
tiful birds fluttered around, as if to welcome its egress 
from those clouds of spray, accompanied by thunders and 
rainbows, which were the heralds of its precipitation into 
the abyss of the cataract. 

*¢ The American Fall, which it is quite unnecessary 





oagles, soaring among the whirlwinds of eddying vapour, 





164 feet; whoever, the quantity of water which rolls 
over is not nearly so great as in the former. Here, ag 
on the Canada side, there is a wooden staircase, by which 
the most nervous and timid person may descend to the 
bottom of the cataract with ease and safety. 

‘* The Niagara Falls appear, to the observer, of a 
magnitude inferior to what they really are, because.the 
objects surrounding them do not bear a due proportion 
tothem. The river, cliffs, and trees, are on a compa- 
ratively small scale, and add little to the composition 
of grandeur of the scene; therefore, he who contem. 
plates the cataracts unconsciously reduces them to such 
mensions as correspond with those of the contiguous 
objects; thus divesting one part of the scene of a good 
deal of its magnificence, without communicating any 
additional grandeur to the other. 

‘The extent of the Falls has never been correctly 
ascertained, as, indeed, their peculiar form, and several 
other circumstances, render this impossible. The height 
of the great Fall, as taken with a plumb-line by some 
engineers from the United States, was found to be 149 
feet 9inches. Its curve (in breadth) extends 2100 fect, 
and its arc may measure nearly half that space. The 
breadth of Goat Island, which divides the two cataracts, 
has been found to be 984 feet, and that of the American 
Fall 1140 feet. Therefore, the whole circumference of 
the precipice over which the cataracts fall is 422% feet, 
and the width of the cataract itself 3240 feet. At one 
time, the Table Rock extended fifty feet beyond the 
cliffs that support it, but its projection is not so great at 
present. 

‘There have been several instances of people being 
carried over the Falls, but I believe none of the bodies 
ever were found. The rapidity of the river, before it 
tumbles down the precipice, is so great, that a human 
body would certainly be whirled along without sinking’; 
therefore, some of those individuals to whom I allude 
probably retained their senses till they reached the edge 
of the cataract, and even looked down upon the gulf 
into which they were the next moment precipitated. 

** Many years ago, an Indian, while attempting to 
cross the river above the Falls, in a canoe, had his 


current. He was immediately hurried towards the cata- 
ract, and, seeing that death was inevitable, he covered 
his head with his cloak, and resigned himself to destruc. 
tion. However, when he approached the edge of the 
cataract, shuddering nature revolted so strongly, that 
he was seen to start up and stretch out his arms; but 
the canoe upset, and he was instantly ingulfed amidst 
the fury of the boiling surge. A dog, which I have 
seen, was carried over the Great Fall some years ago, 
and suffered no injury except the fracture of two of his 
ribs. Dead wild-ducks are found in great numbers 
along the banks of the river, near the bottom of the 
cataract, on the mornings that succeed dark and stormy 
nights, Some people suppose that these animals are 
carried over while asleep; but more probably they get 
entangled among the Rapids above, and are swept away 
before they are aware of their danger. 

‘‘The country round Niagara Falls is thickly inha- 
bited, exquisitely beautiful, and in a high state of cul- 
tivation; and there are several houses very near the cata- 
ract. One, which belongs to Saml. Street, Esq. is but 8 
short distance above the Table Rock, and within a few 
yards of the magnificent Rapids of the Niagara river. 
On an eminence, a little way beyond this, stands the 
residence of the Honourable Thomas Clark, which 
overlooks the Great Fall, the Rapids, Goat Island, with 
a considerable part of the river, and commands a pro= 
epect beyond all dispute the most sublime and romantic 





to describe, is higher than the Horse Shoe, its pitch being 


in the world.” 








paddle struck from his hands by the rapidity of the. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


ANECDOTES RELATIVE TO THE TRANS. 
M!GRATION OF SOULS. 





(From the Asiatic Journal of August, 1820.) 





A missionary, in the upper provinces, happening, 
jn a conversation with a respectable Brahmun, pos- 
sessed. Of landed property in the district of Juya- 
Toora, named Shree Kisbna, to impuga the merit 
and efficacy of the offerings presented by the Hin- 
éous to the munes of their deceased ancestors, his 
Hindoo friend brought forward the following anec- 
dote, as a powerful proof of the doctrine of trans- 
migration. As he, Shree-Krishna, was one day 
riding on horseback to the town of Amber, accom- 
panied by two servants and another Hindoo (a per 
son sent to invite guests to a wedding) named 
Bumbhoo, a snake suddenly darted on Bumbhoo, 
and bit bim in the back ; upon which, Shree Krishna, 
after affixing three bandages to different parts of the 
body, with the hope of arresting the poison, con- 
ducted him to the house of a charmer of snakes. 
Bumbboo was by this time faint and exhausted ; 
but ov the charmer’s whispering something in his 
ear, he seemed to revive; and sitting ap, answered 
his interrogatories, 1t is nut unusual for charmers 
and exorcists to pretend to discourse with transmi- 
gratedsouls, In this instance, the charmer, professing 
to address himself to the serpent, asked him why he 
had bitten the man iv so unprovoked a manner. 
‘The serpent replied, that he had only revenged him- 
self fur a gross injury sustained in his former birth. 
He (the serpent) had been a Tumboolee (a vender of 
pawnée) ia his former life-time, and this Bumbhoo 
was a Rajpeot. He had then seduced his wife, and 
was one day detected with her. Ta consequence of 
this detection, his wife had advised this Rajpoot, 
to poison hima, which he at length effected. The 
injured husband was, in the next birth, made to as- 
sume the form of a serpent; that of the identical 
serpent which had now bitten Bumbhoo; her se 
ducer, the Rajpoot, having been transformed into 
tits person, Bumbhoo. Frequently, since the 
change in their respective situations, bad the serpeot 
attempied to destroy Bumbhoo; but his wife, who 
bad been transformed into @ female serpent, had 
constantly interposed and sucked up the poison. 
But as the female serpent had been lately killed, by 
sume accident, the former busband had now full 
opportunity fur revenge; and had, therefore, bitten 
Buubhoo, in the hope of destroying him. The 
fharmer, nuw, on the offer of large gifts, pretended 
to aitempt appeasing the deceased Tumboolee in 
the form of a serptot, which, by the bye, was not 
present ; but at length he said he eould not prevail, 
as the implacable serpent would accept of no satis- 
faction. After still larger offers, the charmer making 
a pause, declared that the serpent, in cousideration 
of his incessant intreaties, had agreed to spare 
Bambhoo, should he survive the hundredth fainting 
fit, occasioned by the rankliug operation of the poi- 
son. The conditions being too severe, the charmer 
had again recourse to entreaties ; aud at length pre- 
vailed on the relenting serpeot to abate ninety-five 
of these fainting fits. His clemeucy, however, was 
veeless; for Bumbhoo sunk under the fifth, and 
expired. 

Shree-Krishna, with the view of farther confirming 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, also 
added the following anecdote: 

The soul remanded back to life —About seventeen 
years ago, aman, io my service, named Moojee rama, 
dying, his friends mude the requisite preparations 
for burning his body ; but, by some accident, three 
hours had elapsed before they were ready with every 
articles during which time, the body remained iv 
the house. Having at length carried it to a conve- 
nient distance, they laid it dow, and commenced the 
performance of Thoda-Dan, or offering to the de- 


parted spirit. But no sooner was the ball of rice 


XUM 





placed on the heart of the deceased, than he opened 
his eyes, turned on his side, and made an effort to 
rise; which, on their loosening the bandage on him, 
he accomplished, to the astonishment aud terror of 
the spectators. Without casting a look on his as- 
tonished friends, he hastened home, and digging 
in the fire-place, where it seems he had deposited 
his savings during his life, took thence eleven rupees, 
proceeded to the house of a Kuttared Brahmun, who 
lived near him, and offered him the money. The 
Brahwun, amazed, inquired the reason of this extra- 
ordinary offer; when the newly-revived man told 
him, that, on his departing this life, four or five hours 
ago, he found himself in the form of a monkey, 
and that two men, of gigantic stature, having 
seized him, bored a hole through his: paws, and 
passing a small cord through them, led him to 
the palace of Yuma, the King of Death. Before 
he reached the presence of the Judge, however, he 
was met by some of his officers, whose duty it was 
to identify the souls of the departed, who informed 
him that he had been brought through mistake, by 
the grisly messengers, as he had not yet fulfilled 
his days. They then directed him to be carried 
back to the earth, and reinstated in bis former 
situation. When feturning, he was met by an 
uncle,.who had been some time dead, and who 
demanded instant payment of a debt, owing to him 
by his nephew. Movojee Rama pleaded bis utter 
inability to discharge it, in his present situation. 
The uncle urged him to borrow the sum from the 
Kutleree Treasury, and refund the muvey to bis 
son, on his return to earth, The loan was ob- 
tained, and the debt discharged; and, on his revi- 
vication, his first care, of course, was to repay the 
sum to his son, which formed the occasion of his 
present visit. Shree Krishua added, that he suar- 
vived the event twelve years; aud dying five years 
ago, returned no more, 

It is impossible to reflect on these idle stories, so 
fully credited even by men of good sense among 
the Hindoos, without deplorivg the absurdities 
and falsehvods propagated by the Brahmuns, to 
keep alive the flame of superstition, and connect 
their interest in this world with the eternal des- 
tinies of their infatuated worshippers. 





TO-MORROW. 
(From THR BOMBAY GAZETTE. } 


How sweet to the heart is the thought of to-morrow, 
When hope’s fairy picture bright colour’s display ! 
How sweet, when we can, from futurity, borrow 
A balm for the griefs that afflict us to day. 


When wearisome sickness has taught me to languish 
For health, and the comfort it bears on its wing, 

Let me hope (oh! how soon it will lessen my anguish) 
That to-morrow will eaze and serenity bring, 


When travelling alone, quite forlorn, unbefriended, 
Sweet the hope, that to-morrow my wand'ring will 


cease 5 
That, at home, then, with care sympathetic attended, 
I shall rest unmolested, and slumber in peace. 


Or when, from the friends of niy heart long divided, 
The fond expectation, with joy how replete ! 

That, from far distant regions, by Providence guided, 
To-morrow will see us most happily meet. 


When six days of labour, each other succeeding, 
With hurry and toil have my spirits oppress’d ; 

What pleasure to think, as the last is receding, 
To-morrow will be a sweet sabbath of rest ! 


And when the vain shadows of time are retiring ; 
When life is fast fleeting, and death is in sight ; 

The Christian, believing, exulting, expiring, 
Beholds a to-morrow of endless delight, 


But, the Infidel, then! he sees no to-morrow ! 

Yet he knows that his moments are passing away : 
Poor wretch ! can he feel, without heart-rending sorrow, 
That his joys, and his life, will expire with to-day ? 

BENGALENSIS. 





Correspondence. 
7O THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—A constant reader of the Kaleidoscope, 1 
have been much amused with the discussions carried” 
ou during some weeks past, between a Happy 
Married Man, a Rational Bachelor, aud others. 
I am by no means going to enter the lists with these 
able combatants; but merely wish, with all due de- 
ference to him, who seems so enamoured of the 
“state of shackles,” as to desire to see all the rest 
of mankind in the same delightful bondage, 
to drop a few humble hints for the especial 
benefit of 7. H. of Manchester, who sues so ear- 
nestly for advice, and who, in my opinion, is by no 
means judiciously counselled by this same self- 
complacent Benedict, who I should think had com- 
posed while enjoying the full satisfaction of his 
well “toasted night clothes.” If T. H. be wise, he 
will pause before he addresses the fair, by whom he 
is only partially smitten. ‘ Friendship, esteem, and 
regard” are all admirable in their kind: the homage 
paid to excellence by every unsophisticated nature, 
but without the admixture of a tenderer feeling,— 
of an entire devotion of the heart—of the passion, 
which, if it fears all, bopes all likewise, are an in- 
sufficient basis ou which to erect the structure of 
matrimony. Whatever may be the mental or per- 
sonal perfections of the nympth in question, let it 
be remembered, that fancy ever did, and assuredly 
ever will, surpass beauty! T.H. will do well to 
rest satisfied for the present with the assurance, that 
vo contrivance or efforts of his own can elicit that 
sentiment which owes all its charm to being the in- 
voluntary offering from heart to heart, The realms 
of Cupid appear a terra incognita to him: let him 
patiently wait till the true light of Love enable him 
to thread their oft-times bewildering mazes! 

By way of strengthening my hands, I subjoin 
some lines of great beauty, which | have not yet 
seen in print, written by Mrs, Barbauld, at an early 
period of life. JEMIMA, 


SIGNS OF TRUE LOVE. 

Come here, fond youth, whoe’er thou be, 
That boasts to love—as well as me: 

And if thy heart have felt so wide a wound, 
Come hither and thy flame approve ; 
I'll teach thee what it is to love, 

And by what marks true passion may be found. 
It is to be all bathed in tears, 
To live upon a smile for years, 

To lie whole ages at a beauty’s feet ; 
To kneel, to languish, to implore, 
And still, tho’ she disdain, adore, 

And think thy sufferings sweet. 
It is to gaze upon her eyes, 
With eager joy and fond surprize, 

Yet tempered with that chaste and awful fear, 
That wretches feel who wait their doom ; 
Nor must a ruder thought presume, 

Tho’ but in whispers breath’d, to meet her ear. 
It is to hope, tho’ hope were lost, 
Tho’ heaven and earth thy passion crost, 

Tho’ she were fair as Venus’ self above, 
And thou the least and lowliest swain, 
That folds his flocks upon the plain ; 

For if thou dar’st not hope—thou dost not love. 
It is to quench thy joys in tears, 
To nurse strange doubts and groundless fears ; 

If pangs of jealousy thou hast not proved, 
Tho’ she were fonder and more true 
Than any nymph old poets drew, 

O! never dream again that thou hast lov’d, 
If when the darling maid is gone, 
Thou dost not seek to be alone, 

Wrapt in a pleasing trance of tender woe, 
And muse and fold thy languid arms, 
Feeding thy fancy on her ime, 

Thou dost not love—for love is nourished so. 
If any hopes thy bosom share, 
But those that love has planted there; 

If any cares but his thy heart enthral, 
Thou never yet his power hast known: 
Love sits on a despotic throne, 

And reigns a tyrant—if he reigns at all. 
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‘10 THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE 
LIVERPOOL ROYAL ACADEMY. 
—— 

GenTLEMEN,—Permit me to inquire if an exhibi- 
bition will really take place in the ensuing year; and, 
if it be your intention to promote the same by giving 
sufficient notice to the artists, in order to satisfy those 
doubts upon the subject which exist amongst them at 
present? I shall feel obliged by your favouring me 
with a reply. Yours, obediently, 

Thursday, 12th Dec. N. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—A declared and accepted lover of mine sat by a 
very pretty girl all last evening (I being present) and once 
he put his arm round the back of her chair, looking, at 
the same time, much too tenderly upon her for an en- 
gaged man. I thought more seriously of his conduct ; 
because, a few evenings since, he hinted to me that I 
had talked too much to one gentleman ia company, and 
smiled too graciously upon another, who said I was 
* always in the right.” 

Why are not we women justified in being as tena- 
cious of our rights as the men are? 

Iam not jealous, but very proud ; and “ mon amant” 
must be careful how he wounds a heart, the undevi- 
ating affection of which he may preserve by consistent 
kindness, but cannot fetter by capricious artifice. 

CONSTANTIA CANDID. 

Liverpool, 5th Dec. 








[sEE NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. ] 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





$1x,—I am a young surgeon, and decidedly * in love” 
with a beautiful and accomplished woman, resident in 
this town, upon whom I was called to attend profes- 
sionally, yesterday. While feeling her pulse, I looked 
in her face very affectionately (as J intended) and 
squeezed her hand; but she did not appear to notice 
either action, 

‘This (if you will oblige me by placing it in a corner 
of your Kaleidoscope ) is to assure her that I * meant 
something.” RALPHO. 
Liverpool, Saturday, Dec. 8, 1821. 











MARY OF BUTTERMERE. 
—>— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$S1r,—A correspondent of yours is anxious to obtain 
some account of Mary of Buttermere. As the story of 
this unfortunate beauty has always interested me very 
much, I send you some particulars concerning her, of 
which you are ai liberty to make what use you please ; 
and I would be glad to see, in your pleasant miscellany, 
some further and more minute history of her.—Yours, 

A person, named Hatfield, who represented himself 
as the Hon. Col. Hope, brother to Lord Hopetown, 
and who was already married, prevailed on her to be- 
come his wife. He had committed forgery, as well as 
bigamy. The following letter was written by her to 
Sir R. Ford, on the subject. 

“¢S1r,—The man whom I had the misfortune to 
marry, and who has ruined me and my aged and un- 
happy parents, = told me that he was the Hon. 
Col. Hope, and next brother to the Earl of Hopetown.” 

She was delivered of a dead child, the fruit of this 
union ; and a subscription was set on foot for her in 
several parts of the county. 





Miscellaneous. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 








(From the London Courier. ) 


This journal, speaking of the late performance of 
the Andria of Terence, by the King’s Scholars, says, it 
went off with delightful effect. ‘lhe only novelty of 
the evening wasa prologue and epilogue, both of which 
were delivered twice. The prologue did little more 
than commemorate the glories of the coronation in 
Westminster Abbey, and the happiness which that 
event diffused over the present generation; but parti- 
cularly among the King’s Scholars.—The epilogue 
passes in dialogue between Davus and Crito. ‘The lat- 
ter visits town, after a rustication of several years. 
Buildings, agpermipetnins shops, &c. have so changed 
the aspect of the town, that he no longer knows it for 
the same. He requests Davus to make him acquainted 
with * the sights,” which the latter readily undertakes. 
Then follows a humorous survey of the extraordinary 
things of London, The first in the list is Belzoni’s 
Egyptian tomb. The next is Belzoni himself (Belzo- 
nius ipse.) Next follow the lioness and her whelps— 
the Indian Chief, his wife and children—the Bonassus 
—the “smallest mare in the world—” only sixteen 
inches high—and, lastly, the giant and dwarf. Crito 
is by no means satisfied with what had been done 
during his absence. The people in his time were by 
no means so frivolous and foolish. His greatest griev- 
ance, however, remains behind. He had been, he says, 
in his day, a critic of passing gravity, and took his sta- 
tion in the centre, on the second bench of the pit, at 
the theatre. He naturally inquires what the prevail- 
ing taste isin theatricals. Davus gives him a lively, 
satirical, and but too just sketch of that monster, made 
up of scenery, machinery, pageantry, marching, squall- 
ing, ranting, bloodshed, and buffoonery, which 1s, at 

resent, called a play. Cleopatra’s galley, the Empress 

lizabeth’s grand coronation car, and the gaping po- 
pulace, which nightly gazes on them with enraptured 
stupidity, are held up to derision. ‘* What!” says Crito, 
is Kschylus banished from the stage?” ‘* Is Sophocles 
no longer admired and followed, as in my time ?”— 
* Ob! yes,” replied Davus, “ Sophocles has the honour 
to be acted, but by a slight touch of modern dramatic 
art, he has been metamorphosed from a tragic poet 
into a melo-dramatist.” Crito becomes quite grave 
upon the matter, and concludes a lamentation over the 
degradation of the drama, and a brief sketch (in some 
not inelegant verses) of what the poets, the critics, and 
the public taste, were in his day—declaring, at the same 
time, that, for his part, he should return to the country 
without visiting the theatres, where the exhibitions 
were fit only for ‘ children,” ‘< blockheads,” and,— 
what will the ladies think of the gallantry of Crzto and 
the yeoman gentlemen, when we add—* woman- 
kind?” 








Co Correspondents. 


SENTIMENTAL PHYSICIANS.—=Our correspondent, 
who signs RALPHO, appears to us to be an old friend 
with a new face. It is not very material, how- 
ever, whether his case be original or not; it is one 
which may often happen in the course of business : 
we shall, therefore, take the occasion to offer an 
opinion without a fee. We think it altogether ir- 
regular, in a physician, to make his advances under 
circumstances such as he has described. He may 
show as much sympathy as he can spare for suffering 
age; and we would allow him the privilege of squeez- 
ing the hand of, and looking tenderly upon, a female 
patient on the wrong side of three score; but we 
should not be dis to allow the same liberty to- 
wards damsels of a tenderer age. If we hear any 
more of this mode of introducing Cupid in the garb 
of Esculapius, we shall feel it our duty to recommend 
the establishment of the domestic economy of some 
of the eastern courts, where the physician is not per- 
mitted to see the Sultan’s favourites, whose pulse he 
is allowed to feel only through an aperture in the 


wall. 


CuRisTMAsS AMUSEMENT.—We are preparing for the 
holiday folk, and invite communications in this de- 
partment. 











Eart of MANsFIELD’s Manuscript Essay.— 
We thank W. T. for his polite note, directing our 
attention to the owe volume, with the loan 
of which we were favo some months since, and 
which has been already acknowledged, with the pro- 


mise of insertion. We can assure our esteemed cor- 


respondent, that we are not insensible to the value , 


of this umous work of so celebrated a man as 
Lord Mansfield ; neither had we overlooked the essays, 
although they have been frequently postponed to give 
place to other articles of more recent and ephemeral, 
though probably of less intrinsic and permanent in- 
terest. e shall endeavour to make such arrange- 
ments, next week, as to secure the prompt insertion 
of his Lordship’s ‘* Essay on Modern History ;” 
which will appear very apropos, whilst so man 

young students will be spending the Christmas wit 

their friends. We cannot omit the opportunity to 
convey to W. T. our peculiar acknowl ents, for 
the politeness and forbearance he has evinced with 
respect to the delay which has occurred ; his conduct, 
in this point, forms a pleasing contrast with that 
of some few persons we could mention, who petu- 
lantly accuse us of undue peneiee, if our endea- 
vours to introduce as much variety as ible into 
our miscellany should sometimes be the means of 
excluding their compositions, to give place to others 
better adapted for the arrangements of the week. We 
can have no interest apart from that of our readers at 
large, and the charge of partiality is preposterous, 
when, seoniy speaking, our correspondents are 
personally unknown to us. In order to avoid, as 
much as possible, all predilections, except such as 
necessarily arise out of the merits of the compositions 
themselves, we make it a rule, never to recelve com- 


munications personally, or through any other medium __ 


than the letter-box. 





POETICAL OFFERINGS.—If we could so manage it, 
we should wish never to appropriate more than one 
page to the Muses ; although we have hitherto seldom 
confined the tuneful Nine to so circumscribed a flight. 
Several of our correspondents, to whom we have 
already paid our respects, we trust will be satisfied 
with this reason for any little delay they may ex- 
perience. 





We shall attend to Pro Bono PuBLIco’s suggestion, 
in the propriety of which we fully coincide. 





The Lines on the late hurricane, suggested in bed, 
which had passed the ordeal, when read from the 
manuscript, and even prepared in the type, have 
been withdrawn in consequence of some defects sub- 
sequently discovered, which render them inadmis- 
sable in their present form. If our correspondent 
— it, and will favour us with his address, we 
will state our objections to some passages in his com- 
position. 





A WHIFFLE WHaFFLE shall be attended to next week. 
We shall be glad to see a specimen of the work to 
which he alludes; and, in the mean time, we shall 
ascertain whether, as we suspect, it has been already 
translated. 





The communications of Lucius, SamBo, the Essay 
on BIOGRAPHY, ANTONIUS WISEACRE, PETER 
PITIFUL, AMICUS, and AGABUS, are all in a state 
of forwardness. 





We have further to acknowledge HuMANITY—* * *— 
X. Y. Z.—NautTicus—J. H.—C. 
OBSERVER—W. W.—HaLtonius—-W. B.—-AN 
ANTIQUARY—LEONARDOSTROMBOLO—HENRY. 

* The Puzzle from Wavertree we shall consider a 
hoax, until we are favoured with the key. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
EE 


Printed, published, and sold, EvERY TUESDAY, by 
E. SmitH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Cheg- 
win & Hall, Castle-st.; T. Smith, Paradise-st.; T.War- 
brick, Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-st. 
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